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Deleuze: So I would prefer, yes... Things about galloping, you must 
have plenty of them... Someone just told me he had them. Where is 
she? Where is she? Ah! I would prefer, if you don't mind, as there I 
have another text, I have a text on the gallop too... that we put back at 
the start of the school year, huh? 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: You're not going to lose the idea, are you? [Laughs] Or, it's 
very short... your idea? 


Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: You don't like to speak publicly? So, amazing! [Laughs] You 
know, I don't think anyone but a few crazy people still loves. [Laughs] 
You're normal. So, [1:00] 


speaking publicly, that can only be justified by serious professional 
reasons linked to the wage system, otherwise [Pause] So, there you 
go, you're going to give me a little note! Do you like to write well? 


Student: [Laughs] Yes, if you want. 
Deleuze: Yes, I want! 
Student: [Inaudible] 


Deleuze: To the ritornello-polyphony link? Yes yes. So, this idea, do 
you mind saying it orally? Since you don't like to talk, huh? 


Student: [Inaudible] [2:00] 


Deleuze: So you're going to write me a little note on that. 


Student: [Inaudible] ... but publicly, I don't know... 


Deleuze: Ah, orally to me alone! [Laughs] Ah, okay! All right. I did 
not understand, I said to myself “So what does she want? [Laughs] No, 
listen, if you don't mind... Do you write easily? 


Student: I don't express myself well in French, so... 
Deleuze: Yes, yes, yes, yes, but I don't care if it's really rough... 
Student: I prefer to do it orally. 


Deleuze: Ah good! So listen, we have to fix this in the fall. But, so you 
must not lose your idea. You will tell me orally... 


Student: Alright. 


Deleuze: And then I will tell you. [Laughs] Alright then. Tell me Eric, 
are you okay? How do we do? Do you start, [3:00] or do I? Me, I 
would prefer to say what I have to say... and then you correct on 
Saint-Augustin, huh? How are you? Hence the need to move quickly. 


We have, very precisely, three points, three points to see, not in all, 
three points to see to begin with, that is to say to finish with this story 
of time and the movement of the soul. I distinguish them well because 
it is our only chance to manage in there. 


The first point is therefore this story that we saw the last time of the 
nin, the nûn, [Pause] 


which obviously poses [4:00] enormous translation problems like all 
words, like all Greek words. [ Break ; Deleuze goes to the board] Like 
all Greek words, it is very, very difficult. Those who have done Latin 
recognize that the Latins have the same root [Deleuze writes on the 
board] in the form nunc which is taken from... which is formed from... 
nin, [Deleuze writes on the board], that is "The now, here it is". So 
the Latins say the nunc. The Greeks, 


[5:00] them, say the niin. It's the now, but the "now" in what sense? 
Because there are many other words to say the “now”. [ Break] 


So... So, we had an idea... It doesn't apply to all the senses, does it? 
The nun, in a certain sense, what would it be? It would be... let's try to 


translate it like this: "the moment, but not just any moment". Not just 
any moment, literally. What is the moment of which we say "it's not 
just any moment"? Such a moment, we will say that it is a “privileged 
moment”. 


[6:00] The niin, in a certain sense, in one of its senses, would be: the 
privileged moment. The privileged moment, but privileged, what does 
that mean? How privileged? We don't already have this question to 
ask ourselves too much. For what ? Because we already know that. We 
have seen that extensive movement was defined, the extensive 
movement of the Greeks, local movement, transport from one place to 
another, was defined by privileged positions, [Pause] whether it be 
the cardinal points, whether it be the [7:00] zodiacal signs, be it the 
privileged points on the planes parallel, perpendicular, oblique to each 
other which constitute the planetarium. 


So the extensive movement is marked by privileged points, privileged 
positions of the mobile. And we have seen that this is how the 
extensive movement constituted its own order 


in philosophy, which considers movement as movement of the world, 
and which, therefore, will derive time from movement in the form: 
Time is the number or the [8:00] measure of the movement of the 
world. So there are privileged positions. 


Well, likewise, there are privileged positions in the intensive 
movement of the soul. These privileged positions we call ntin. Good. I 
insist on this: even if I translate nûn by "privileged moment", I do not 
give myself the time -- or "privileged moment" -- I do not give myself 
the time. I take 'instant' in the sense of ‘instance’, 'instare': what stands 
in itself. [Pause] And that, as we have seen, where do these niin come 
from then, since they do not suppose the 


[9 :00] temps? 


Our answer was very simple: all the powers -- since it is a dialectic of 
the powers that the neo-Platonists offer us, I will not go back on this -- 
all the powers coexist, in various titles, according to the degree of 
power that you consider, in various ways, they are all caught up in 
each other. Late Neo-Platonists will have a splendid term for this: 
complicatio. [Pause] All degrees of power are complicated within each 
other. And this co-presence [10:00] of all degrees of power belongs to 


eternity, that is, to aion. You see that I don't give myself the time. [ 
Break ; Deleuze writes on the board] 


Ah, but, but, but we saw that all these degrees of power, all these 
powers, the degrees of power, what is it? To remind you, this is 
important, the definition is very strict. 


Otherwise, you would be doing Nietzsche. Otherwise, all dangers must 
also be avoided. We must not nietzscheize the neo-Platonists. Alas! 
they had nothing to... -- not alas, by the way -- they had nothing to do 
with it, huh? This is what we can call “degree of power” among the 
neo-Platonists, it is always [11:00] the “One”, with a capital U, huh? 
[Deleuze writes on the blackboard] The “One”, under such and such a 
power, the One to the power of greater N, the One to the power of n, 
the One to the power of n minus 1, power n minus 2, power n minus 
3. C This is what makes up the serial dialectic of the neo-Platonists. 


So if all the degrees of power, all that, it's not worth... I mean, 
everything I'm saying is ridiculous, or it's completely arbitrary, if you 
don't attach the definitions that I propose. 


Even if you attach the definitions that I propose, at that time, let's say 
it's still debatable, it can be discussed, huh? Why not... if we want to. 
But we must not neglect the definitions, otherwise it loses all 
meaning. [12:00] 


Well, I say that this co-presence of all the degrees of power in the aion 
does not exclude that they are distinguished from each other. I am not 
saying “they are distinct”. I say “they stand out”. There is a 
"distinguishing oneself" which is one with an internal distinction. They 
are not distinguished in the sense that the parts of the extensive 
quantity are distinguished. The parts of the extensive quantity are 
distinguished, still to speak Latin, for our joy: “partes extra partes”, 
each part being exterior to the other part. It is not so with degrees of 
power. If they are distinguished, they are only distinguished from 
within and the internal distinction [13:00] consists of a 
“distinguishing oneself”, in a “in the process of distinguishing 
oneself”. 


In this respect, for those who are interested in this point, there is a 
good article by Marie-Claire Galpérine, on time at Damascius [“Le 
Temps integral comme comme Damascius”] where she insists on this 


“in the process of distinguishing itself” - - the Greeks having the form 
to indicate that, they have a pronominal form which is called the 
reflexive -- [Pause] which is in Philosophical studies, obscure but 
serious journal, Philosophical studies, July 1980, [14:00] which is one 
of the rare recent texts in France on Damascius. Oh ! Oh oh... 


So you grant me this internal distinction, however mysterious it may 
be. So these degrees of power are distinguished, yes, but they are 
distinguished from within. See that it is a way of reconciling, and 
Plotinus will say the same thing, for souls. Souls are distinguished 
both from the universal soul and from each other, yes, but by a very 
particular type of distinction, which is not an external distinction. 
They communicate from within, and they are perpetually caught up in 
the act of “differentiating themselves”, in a kind of “differentiating 
themselves”, the “differentiating themselves” 


of the soul, the “differentiating” which is the distinction [15:00], the 
internal distinction. Good. 


So I'm just saying, the niin consists in the act, in the act-potency, in 
the potency-act by which a degree of power, and in particular the 
soul, since it is at the level of the soul that everything is decided, and 
above all the soul, stands out. Distinguished from what? Well, is 
distinguished and from the higher degrees and from the lower 
degrees, and from the higher powers and from the lower powers. 


So, we will say that the niin is the potency-act by which [16:00] the 
soul is distinguished in a mode... under a mode of intrinsic distinction, 
under a pronominal mode, superior units and inferior units are 
distinguished. . You see that it doesn't engage time, it engages only the 
series of -- understood in the aion, ah... only here -- if you understand 
that, that nûn is fundamentally the act of distinguishing oneself as the 
"distinguishing itself", the "in the process of distinguishing itself", 
thereby the nun engenders time. From where the thesis becomes 
extremely simple, [17:00] it becomes unstoppable, all that. Time will 
be the measure of intensive quantity, the measure of the intensive 
movement of the soul. 


Good, but how, from the very fact that it is a process of 
“distinguishing oneself”, how does niin constitute time? [Pause] I 
resume by simplifying my diagram, which had not been very 
successful the last time, [Laughs] so I take a little bit of the diagram. 
[18:00] 


Here... [Deleuze moves with some effort] I give myself three points: A, 


B, C [Deleuze writes on the board] In fact, it's three powers. So it's 1 
under one power, 1 under another power, 1 under a third power. It 
goes down. Then it's B. Let's say it's the soul. 


You remember the pattern. I say, “What is the nun of the soul? ". That 
is to say, in what does the “distinguishing” of the soul consist? [19:00] 
I am not saying in what consists the distinction of the soul? There is 
no distinction of the soul, there is only a "distinction" of the soul. So 
what is the “distinction” of the soul? It consists, here I am doing it, 
since it consists, as we have seen, in this but which is going to give us 
a little charming [indistinct word]. I stop there. [ Break] 


And, I continue [Pause; Deleuze writes on the blackboard] here. The 
two are not symmetrical, let's see. So good, this figure is very pretty -- 
they don't make it, I made it for you, only, just for you -- It will 
become very pretty if I add a fourth term, D 


as even lower power. For if I add a fourth term, what does the niin of 
C consist of? [ Deleuze writes on the board] [ Pause] The nûn of C 
consists of this: [ Deleuze writes on the board]. See if it's pretty, 
because it fits together. Huh, it's like a series of rings, which 


fit together... — no, I don't feel it [Laughs] our souls blossom from 
there. [21:00] This is, this is a mystical figure, do you understand? 
You have to live it. If you live it, you will save your soul; if you don't 
live it, it's downfall. [Laughs] Think about it. [Deleuze writes on the 
board] [Pause] 


So, hey, [Pause] that's what "standing out" is! And what is it? Each 
nûn is a “distinguishment”, it is the “distinction” of the corresponding 
power, it is the “distinction”. 


of the degree of power considered. And this “distinguishing oneself” 
[22:00] consists of what? On the one hand, he leans -- everything is 
pronominal -- he leans towards an outside, that is to say the outside is 
an underside. He leans towards what is below. [Pause] He's leaning 
over, watch out, huh? This is why, alas, the drawings cannot account 
for it. That's a vector. That's why I put a little arrow. Well, my soul, it 
leans towards what is below. With Plotinus, it’s... [Deleuze writes on 
the board] pros hello. [Pause] [23:00] It’s “leaning towards something 
else”. It “pours out”, it gives itself, [Pause] and yet it remains in itself. 
She is niin, and she remains in her niin. It leans, and it is, it is enough 


that it leans in order, in a certain way, to cause its inclination to 
proceed, it inclines, and thereby causes its own inclination to proceed, 
the lower degree. It is, as we have seen, the procession, or the [24:00] 
project. [ Break ; Deleuze writes on the board] 


But at the same time, it remains in itself and it holds back. Yes, 
because if she fell into the lower degree, heh,... She holds back. She 
doesn't even have to hold back. By leaning pros allo, by leaning 
towards the other, it remains in itself. Ahhh, so much so that, if she 
bends down, and if something proceeds from her inclination, it must 
also be said that she comes back to herself at the same time as she 
bends down, [25:00] at the same time as she cause something to 
proceed from oneself, procession. At the same time that it causes 
something to proceed... See, procession of degrees of power.... At the 
same time that it causes something to proceed from itself, it comes 
back to itself. It comes back to itself, but you are going to say to me: 
“But that is not what this diagram shows”. Heh, heh, heh, of course! 


But if ! Because, by returning to oneself... To return to oneself is 
necessarily to return to what it itself proceeds from, namely, the 
higher degree from which it proceeds. To return to oneself is to return 
in oneself to what [26:00] one proceeds from, [Pause] and this is the 
movement of conversion. 


And the unity of procession and conversion will be contemplation. 
Everything is contemplation. 


We are all contemplation, since contemplation is the contemplation of 
what comes after, below, procession. The soul bends. It is the 
contemplation of oneself, the return to oneself, the return to oneself, 
and it is the contemplation of what oneself one proceeds from, that is 
to say [27:00] the return to oneself, to what one proceeds oneself. 
Everything is contemplation. 


Well, we're moving forward. If nûn is the act-power of "distinguishing 
oneself", you see in what sense... 


It is that each niin is like the self-distinction of a procession and a 
conversion, of an elan and a return, [Pause] of an inclination, and of a 
reflection, [Pause ] [28:00] of an expectation, and of a memory. 
[Pause] In other words, each niin, [Pause] in the movement of 
“distinguishing itself”, necessarily distinguishes between something 
that functions as a pure future and something that functions as a pure 
past. The niin is the matrix of time. Oh... 


[ Pause] [29 :00] 


And it is not one of the least paradoxes of the neo-Platonists to arrive 
at this notion. It seems to them... So Plotinus, he does not analyze it. 
He is a kind of very great philosopher-poet. 


He is a philosopher-poet-teacher. It's rare to get all three together. I do 
not want to say that he says it formally, but it is the texts that impose 
it completely. It is very curious; with him it is always syntheses that 
define souls. And you see that it is indeed the idea of “differentiating 
oneself”, of “in the process of distinguishing oneself”. [Pause] The soul 
is defined by a synthetic act 


-- Third Ennead, [30:00] Ennead three: this is the whole theme of the 
synthetic act of the soul. 


And it will never be said, even by Kant, it will never be said as 
strongly, as this idea of the synthetic act of the spirit and the soul. [ 
Break] 


The nun is really a synthesis. However, it is the synthesis that divides. 
Indeed, the synthetic act is the “in the process of distinguishing itself”, 
and the “in the process of distinguishing itself” operates the 
distinction perpetually in the process of being made between a past 
and a future. What is “a divisive synthesis”? It's very curious, that. 
[31:00] It has a name, it is not after all, it is not impossible, it has a 
name, it is what we will call in logic and in the theory of the 
syllogism, we will call that " a disjunctive synthesis. 


And the theory of the syllogism - I will have to do this for a year - the 
theory of the syllogism distinguishes - and this will be very important, 
even in Kant - three main types of syllogisms, one of which is called 
"categorical of the type “all men are mortal”; [ Break] 


the other of which is said to be “hypothetical”, [32:00] of the type “if 
it is daytime, it is light”; [Pause] and the third of which is said to be 
“disjunctive”, [Pause] of the type “the living is either immortal, or 
else mortal”. [ Break] 


We could say that, there then, simplifying a lot, we could say that 
Aristotle is the great theoretician of the categorical syllogism. [Pause] 
[33:00] One could say, with less simplification, the whole theory of 


Aristotelian substance is subordinate to the categorical syllogism, 
although Aristotle also does the theory of the other syllogisms. But 
precisely, it is not by chance that the fundamental category in 
Aristotle is that of substance to which the categorical syllogism 
corresponds. Those who made a very grand theory of hypothetical 
syllogism were the Stoics, thanks to a theory of events which is very 
particular to them. [Pause] As the cells of thought are always filled in 
since God exists, 


[34:00] well, there remained the disjunctive syllogism, the great 
theory of the disjunctive syllogism elaborated by the neo-Platonists. 


You will tell me Plato, what was wrong with him? Well, he was the 
first. It wasn't clear. 


The idea of synthesis is not yet disengaged from that of analysis. Plato 
is arguably the greatest theoretician of analysis. So there, it would be 
like, it becomes so schematic that it's too beautiful -- no, it's too much, 
it's too bad, what, huh? -- Plato, great theoretician of analysis, 
Aristotle, great theoretician of categorical synthesis; Stoics, [35:00] 
hypothetical synthesis, ahh...neoplatonists, disjunctive synthesis. 
That's it, everything is clear, packaged, that's it. 


Lamentable! [Laughs] Alright then. [ Break] 


See in what sense I can say: the niin is constitutive, in its synthetic act- 
power, procession-conversion, the niin is constitutive of an originary 
time: [Pause] the pure future of the procession, the “leaning towards” 
, [36:00] and the pure past of conversion. In fact, where does the 
privilege of the past that I mentioned last time come from? My 
schema takes this very well into account: the privilege of the past 
comes from: nothing would work, nothing would work of the whole if 
the 


conversion does not go beyond the procession in the sense that it does 
not go back to the end from which the procession started, but it 
always goes back to the higher end. [Pause] So the real matrix of time 
is conversion, huh? Well, it's... Here it is. This is the first point. 


So when I say "pure past" and "pure future", understand what I mean. I 
want to say that 


[Pause] [37:00] this should not be confused with "what has something 
that would have passed". I can tell what happened; I can say what is 
future, what is to come, but on what condition can I say what is past 
or what is to come? I can only say that if I have a form of the past and 
a form of the future. That's what I was trying to explain last time. 
There are presents that pass -- we don't know that yet, but I'm getting 
ahead of it -- there are old presents, but, do you realize! It is 
prodigious that I grasp them as from the past. If I didn't have some 
form of past, [38:00] but I wouldn't grasp what passes as past, or I 
wouldn't grasp what is past as past. 


I have to have the form in the past tense. What is not yet, I grasp it as 
future, yes, I grasp it as future, what is not yet. On one condition, 
which is that I have a form of future in which I sink what is not yet. 
But this form of pure past, this form of pure past, that's what I was 
trying to say when I said the last time: I grasp my former presents as 
past, but I would never grasp my former presents as past if I didn't had 
a past that was never present. It's forced. In other words, never 


[39:00] what is past cannot account for the form of the past in which I 
grasp it. 


It is this synthesis of niin, as a disjunctive synthesis and as constitutive 
of an originary time. Originary time is the time that continues to be 
distinguished at each nûn, following each niin, into pure past and pure 
future. This is originary time, [Pause] a past that has never been 
present, a future that will never be present. I need this to grasp the 
next presents as future, and the old presents as past. [40:00] There, so 
I can say now: [Deleuze writes on the board] niin is the constitution of 
an originary time. 


[Pause] And if someone says to me “It was Kant who said that”, I say, 
oh well no, that no, no. But Heidegger says "Kant said that", so it's not 
our fault. And with great respect, one must say: Well no, it was not 
Kant who said that. Kant may have said it again, he may have 
completely changed the meaning of what he was saying again... 
[Recording interrupted] [40:49] 


Well, why do you need a second point? Why doesn't it end there? 
[41:00] Oh... 


That's the good thing, because I keep telling you, huh? You can stop 
where you want, huh? If you've had enough, you stop there, I tell you 
it's very good. It is enough for me. That's enough for me, I don't need... 
very good. I find it very legitimate myself; a piece, what, you take a 


piece. Ah... Preferably the one you understand, but the perversity is 
such that, generally, we choose the end that we don't understand. 


Why doesn't it end there? Well because there is this story that we try 
to hide. I don't know if you feel it, that we try to hide because we 
have it, we are very afraid of it. It is a fear that penetrates us, it is an 
abominable fear, and this fear, we hardly dare to point it out. It's that 
from the beginning, what worries us, [42:00] is this story of zero. 
There's a zero, way down there. [Deleuze points to the drawing on the 
board] Maybe, at the limit, maybe it's a limit, this zero? But finally he 
is there. There's a zero at the very bottom of the 


series. [Pause] And gosh, we liked it and that's why, whether we like 
it or not, we always have to save time before facing this zero. What is 
he doing, and what will happen because of him? 


That's my second point, it's the return to zero. We gave it to each 
other, [43:00] okay, we gave it to each other, but what are we going 
to do with it, or rather what is it going to do to us, once we've given it 
to each other? So you're going to say to me, ah but why did you give 
it to yourself? 


We couldn't do otherwise. We didn't give it to each other. Nothing 
held together if we didn't give it to each other. And why, nothing held 
together if we didn't give it to each other? But because it was as 
important as the, that at the other end of the series, [Deleuze indicates 
the diagram on the board] what was called the 1 power big N, that is 
to say, the 1 beyond the One. The 1 deeper than the One, the 
bottomless, the source of light. [44:00] - [Sound of someone arriving] 
You're late... [Laughs] 


[Pause] Ah... [Door noise] 
We had to give it to ourselves. For what ? Do you remember what 


intensive movement or intensive quantity is? This is what multiplicity 
is grasped as One. That suits us. 


It is what multiplicity is grasped as One, as opposed to extensive 
quantity, where multiplicity is grasped as all, and not [45:00] as One. 


multiplicity is grasped as a degree of power, as One under a power. 
[Pause] Now, this multiplicity which cannot be grasped as One, can 
only be grasped as One by its distance indecomposable to zero, 
indecomposable to zero. So there was no escaping zero. It's the whole 
intensive quantity, and it's the whole intensive movement that 
happens between 1 and zero, as opposed to the extensive quantity, 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, little n. The intensive quantity 
asks me for a binarity of the one-zero type, once said that the One will 
pass through all the [46:00] powers. But each time, the multiplicity of 
intensive quantity understood as One -- understood as One in what? In 
the niin -- each time, this multiplicity can only be evaluated by the 
distance of the degree of power from zero. [ Break] 


So, zero, I couldn't escape it. And imbued with the idea that I could 
not escape it, once again, we saved time. We did not lose it, but we 
gained time before facing this zero, because what does this zero 
mean? And I was saying the last time, understand that the more we 
descend [47:00] the series of powers, the more the virtual multiplicity 
contained in each degree of power, in each unit, the more this virtual 
multiplicity tends to become actual. That is to say, the more the "in 
the process of distinguishing itself", that is to say the internal 
distinction, the more the internal distinction tends to appear as an 
external distinction, ready made and not in the process of being made. 
-- an extrinsic distinction according to which the terms 


[48:00] become external to each other -- the further down the ladder I 
go, the more internal distinctions give way to distinctions that tend to 
be external. I'm translating here, I can translate because here we 
stayed on this for a long time: no more the figures of light [Pause] 


give way -- imagine, it's very gradual; it's even, it's quite like ina 
dream -- 


the more the figures of light give way to rigid figures. The rigid figure 
is the regime of extrinsic distinction. There the painting, there the 
wall, there the chair. It's extrinsic distinctions, that, [Pause] [49:00] 
where I count: one, two, three, four, five. 


Could I do this for souls? No, oh no, oh no! [Pause] The souls, they 
were caught up in the movement of 'standing out’, I couldn't say one, 
two, three, 


four. Well then, but the more I tend towards my zero, the more the 
rigid geometric figures will replace the figures of light. The more the 
rigid, the more the limits will be formed, that is to say, it is all the 
internal distinction that wavers in favor of another regime of 
distinction. It is, if you will, the reign, [50:00] what takes shape, and 
what I perceive through the figures of light, what I perceive through a 
figure of light, this are these rigid forms. [Pause] Well, in other words: 
the more the ideal fall tends to become a real fall. And that's what the 
zero meant. 


The zero meant -- the zero was an abominable sneer -- it meant, you 
think you fall ideally like sunlight; you don't know that you are 
already caught in a real fall. 


[51 :00] 


Indeed, what was the ideal fall? The ideal fall was the indecomposable 
distance from one degree of power to zero. [Pause] The light is falling. 
The light falls, that doesn't mean I have to pick it up. That means she 
stays up. The fall of light is the prototype of the ideal fall. [Pause] It 
was the procession-conversion. There was no real fall at all, since at 
the same time that the procession was taking place, the conversion 
prevented it from being a real fall [Pause] and resumed it at the same 
time as it was taking place. Conversion [52:00] 


did not come after the procession. You have to make it all happen 
simultaneously. So, well, there you go, the closer we get to zero, well, 
the more all of that is threatened. What points, through the figures of 
light, are the rigid figures against which I bump into each other, 
hurtful. It's the order of bodies, it's the real fall of my soul into a body, 
huh? So. 


But you're going to tell me, if you followed me, you're going to tell 
me: well, let's even accept that. 


But why reign? We can clearly see, strictly speaking, that the reign of 
extrinsic distinctions or rigid geometric figures; [Pause] [53:00] we 
can clearly see, strictly speaking, that it is the reign of matter and 
space. Space will be the form of exteriority. The form of external 
distinctions. It is in space that I can say "the table is not the chair". 
Space is the receptacle of bodies, “partes extra partes”, in the 
exteriority of their parts. 


So I can say, all that, okay, it's matter insofar as it fills space, insofar 


as it expands or not even that it expands, it, it doesn't not extend. It is 
the soul that expands by proceeding. I would say of matter that it is 
extended in space. [54:00] Still speaking Latin, they make the 
distinction very well, it is not extensio -- extensio, it would be the 
procession; the soul takes an extensio by bending down -- this is the 
extensum: the extended, past participle. So good, let it be all matter... 
But how is it zero? There they go fast anyway, huh? They go fast 
because I think all the Greeks already understood, but we need to 
pretend we're not the Greeks, oh so... Why do they call it "zero" when 
when even something? It may be bad, these rigid figures, but after all 
it's something, this matter, it's something. How can they equate that to 
degree [55:00] zero? [ Break] 


Well yes, listen to me: all you need to do is a little conversion. When 
they say it's zero degree, it's zero, it's non-being, what do they mean? I 
think it is not well said, not well explained in the manuals. We say: 
“matter for the Greeks is non-being”, good. That's not it at all. Matter 
is something, it is something perfectly. Rigid bodies are something 
perfectly. Rigid bodies are something from the point of view of matter 
and space. If it can be said to be zero, it is therefore from a completely 
different 
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point of view. From what point of view? Our answer, we have it: from 
the point of view of time. [56:00] If you don't temporalize, you don't 
see why matter and rigid bodies equal zero. 


Why is the extrinsic distinction zero? You have to put it in time. 


What does it mean? [Pause] This means that the temporality specific 
to matter and the rigid body is the present that passes, [Pause] the 
present that passes. [57:00] There is the table. I look away, there's the 
wall, the table, the wall. I know that, outside, I would need time to go 
there, there is the little garden. It's delicious, and then there's the 
dangerous boulevard, all that, this and that. Ah there, we are 
sheltered in the rigid figure of this class. And if I go out, oh well, okay. 
The present passes; what does the present that passes mean? [Pause] 
What passes from this point of view, [58:00] 


what is no longer is zero, which is not yet from the point of view of 
time. What is no more is zero. [Pause] What is not yet is zero. What is, 
is zero. For what? Because it is the limit between a "not yet" and a "not 
anymore". This is what St Augustine will say in marvelous terms. 


[Pause] [59:00] 


But these two times, the past and the future, do not confuse them with 
the pure past and the pure future as we have just seen, huh? It means 
what is past and what is to come. But these two times, what is past 
and what is to come, how are they, since what is past is no more, and 
what is to come is not yet? The present itself, if it were always present 
without getting lost in the past, would no longer be time, it would be 
eternity. So if the present, in order to be time, must be lost in the past, 
how can we affirm that it “is” too, since the sole reason for its being is 
to no longer be? So that in fact, if we have the right to say that time 
“is”, it is because it is moving towards non-being... [Recording 
interrupted] [59:50] 


Part 2 


[Pause] [60:00] Well whatever, yeah. But what is this passing 
present? Limit of a “not yet” and a “no more”, what is it? As he has 
just said, he moves towards non-being. It's a "fainting". It's a fainting. 
It is a time limit, a limit between “what is past” and “what is to 
come”. This is as close to zero as you like. You will say good to me, it 
is not necessary to introduce the differentials. 


Why shouldn't the differentials be introduced for the Greeks? Because 
they ignore the differentials, the so-called [61:00] vanishing 
quantities. No, they don't ignore them, it just doesn't look like 
infinitesimal calculus; it looks like something that exists perfectly with 
them and that we call in our geometries the “method of exhaustion” 
and that includes a whole theory of limits and of the approach to a 
limit. So, I can say, it is, indeed, a pure swoon. [ Break] 


But, good God, this pure vanishing present, pure limit between what is 
not yet and what is no longer, so in this sense, pure non-being, what is 
it? It's a moment too. It's a 


"moment". It is a moment, only this moment is not the niin. [62:00] 
This moment is obviously not a nin. The nun was the privileged 
moment. I tried to comment on what "privileged" meant. I would say: 
it is the instant which is the present which passes. What is this pure 
fainting? This is any moment. This is any moment. What is zero is any 
instant. [ Break] 
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Well, now I have two seconds. How come? Where did this random 
moment come from, this story of zero? We saw that we could not 
escape it. The easy but global answer would be: okay, the nin 
operates a synthesis. And in the synthesis he operates, [63:00] he 
distinguishes between a pure past and a pure future, thereby founding 
an originary time. But at the same time, it must reflect itself in an 
instant of a completely different nature. And that is the wrong 
thinking. [Pause] This instant of a completely different nature is any 
instant, the passing present, non-being or pure vanishing. 


And you understand why he has to think about it before? It is because 
it is on this present which passes that the synthesis will be exercised. 


The synthesis of niin as a privileged instant will be exercised on the 
passing instant as any instant. Or at least if it was 


[64:00] thus, we would be saved, and when we are saved, it is 
because it is so. This is the only way to ward off the zero; zero is real. 
The only way to ward off the zero, that is to say the race to 
nothingness of any instant. The zero is exactly that: the race to 
nothingness of any instant. The race to zero, the race to zero, the race 
to nothingness of any instant, is what will be called “derived time”, 
the present which passes, the pure vanishing. [Pause] Well, one of two 
things. Let us see the first which is the hardest: the synthesis of niin is 
exerted on [65:00] the present which passes. [Pause] I'm saved, saved, 
saved. 


[Pause] It's not easy, is it? You don't have to lead just any life for that; 
it doesn't happen in the head. This is done through an exemplary life, 
a truly Neoplatonic life which is the life of contemplation. [ Break] 


Well then, why am I saved? I'm saved because -- think about it -- [A 
creaking sound extends outside] Ah no! [Pause] Oh! It's next to ? 
[66:00] [Laughs; noises of the students]... Finally, we must do worse, 
us! [Deleuze laughs] Yes, that bothers me, huh? It's really... -- Why are 
we saved? I don't know anymore. Finally, it goes without saying. 
[Laughs] We are saved because the moment that passes, if it manages 
to be submitted to the synthesis of niin, at that moment, the old 
presents, the past presents are no longer anything, they are no longer 
“ nothing ". [Pause] They fill in the past [67:00] pure [Pause] for a 
certain length. [Pause] Namely, they fill the pure past as far as I have 
memories, and the moments to come fill the pure future as far as I 
have expectation. So much so that the present which passes receives a 
measure -- that is to say, originary time receives a measure -- from 
derived time... No! Shit! 


Rhaa [Deleuze's growl] ... The derived time receives a measure of the 
originary time so that I can say two things: the originary time is at 
[68:00] both the number of the intensive movement and the measure 
of the derived time . And I could speak, at that moment, of a time 
more or less... of a derived time, a more or less long derived time 
depending on whether I will be able, through the niin, to encompass 
more or less old presents -- presents that have passed -- and to 
anticipate more or less future -- presents that are not yet there. -- So I 
will be saved. [ Break] 


I will have submitted the present derivative to the order of originary 
time. [Pause] [69:00] 


Either -- and then there -- either, [Pause] or else, it's the real fall: the 
nin relaxes. [ Break] 


He stays with his pure past and pure future, but his pure past and pure 
future remain empty. [ Break] 


He falls into his double. It was reflected in any instant, in the pure 
vanishing. And in this pure vanishing, it reflects itself, it comes 
undone. [Pause] And I run from object to object, forgetting 


[70:00] the previous object, unable to foresee the next. I run, I run, 
but like the passing present, I run to the tomb, I run to non-being. 
Lost. [ Break] 
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Triumph of derivative time. Derivative time shook his pattern. He 
freed himself from the yoke of niin. 


He freed himself, at what cost? Train us to death. We run, we fuss. We 
toss about in the vanishing. We keep vanishing from object to object. 
[71:00] And some will call it "the dissipation of the soul," and some 
will call it "the distentio of the soul," and some will call it "the 
entertainment of the soul." They will describe it very differently, but it 
will always be under the sign of one and the same fear, the fear linked 
to time that [Paul] Claudel was talking about. [This is the work of 
Claudel, Poetic Art (Paris: Mercure de France, 1907), considered by 
Deleuze in the previous session]. And the fear linked to time of which 
Claudel spoke is the revelation of the nothingness of the creature. And 
this fear will increase when we move from Neoplatonism to 
Christianity and will take on enormous proportions. And the fear of 
time is very precisely the anguish that derived time withdraws from 
the order of originary time [72:00]. Or, if you prefer, the panic fear 
that any moment dismisses the privileged moment, dismisses the niin. 
[ Break] 


I'm sure you understood from the bottom of your soul. Anyway, if you 
haven't understood from the bottom of your soul, it's not worth it for 
me to start over since it can only be understood from the bottom of 
the soul. [Laughs] Oh there you go. And if you haven't understood 
from the bottom of your soul, it's because other philosophies suit you, 
so in any case it doesn't matter to you or to me. 


But, last confirmation and I'll be done. I make it a third point only of 


support. 


It would be good then -- if what I'm saying is somewhat true -- there 
should be a word in the terminology that is different from niin. 
[73:00] If the nûn is the privileged instant, how can we speak of any 
instant the Greeks? It's funny ; they have a word. They have a word -- 
but there too, don't make it say that it means "some instant", because 
that will be one of those meanings. -- And it's a very beautiful name, 
very difficult to pronounce. So I tell you this because you will have to 
practice. And there, to translate it into French we can, as it has all 
kinds of meaning; it's like nûn, it can always be translated as "now" 
but... [Pause] ah! How long it is too... [Laughs; Deleuze writes on the 
blackboard] -- This is the word for loss; the word for salvation is nin, 
and the word for loss is: [Pause] [74:00] — with grave accent there -- 


“exaiphnés”, “exaiphnés” [€Gaipvnc]. And "Exaiphnés", what does it 
mean in dictionaries, in everyday Greek language? It means "the 
WoW 


sudden". It's an adverb, it's a noun, it means "suddenly", "suddenly"; 
"suddenly, "suddenly". 


But now Plato [75:00], Plato writes a sublime text which he calls the 
Parmenides. And now the Parmenides is a text that for the 
Neoplatonists will be a basic text, a reference, to the point that the 
great texts of the disciples of... the greatest texts that have been 
preserved for us, in any case, of the disciples of Plotinus, this time 
from Plotinus, are titled and presented as commentaries on 
Parmenides. We are left with two magnificent commentaries on 
Parmenides, which modern commentators have generally only copied 
-- which is not very, very tiring, but moreover they have not always 
said so -- is a commentary on Parmenides by Proclus [76:00] and a 
commentary on Parmenides by Damascius under the title On First 
Principles. 


Now, Parmenides, if you read it one day, if you even look at how it's 
put together, you'll see that it's a pretty crazy book because it develops 
a whole set of paradoxes -- 
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this is the great development of the Platonic paradoxes -- and that he 
employs a very curious method. It bears on the One, what is the One? 
[Deleuze writes on the board] He proceeds by assumptions. [ Break] 


First hypothesis -- I'm not going to tell you all of them because there 
are many, many; I tell you the first three because they are the ones 
that interest me to finish this point --: 


[77:00] if the One is not, in the sense of "superior to being", if the One 
is more than being, what should we conclude? You see immediately, if 
the One is superior to being, the first thing that must be concluded is 
that it is not. But then what does it mean “the One is not”? It fits -- 
you think if the Neoplatonists were happy! -- It corresponds to the A 
power big N. All sorts of delicious paradoxes will come out of it. 


Second hypothesis: if the One is, what results from it? You see right 
away: if the One is, the first consequence is that it is two, -- it is 
annoying for the One — [78:00] If the One is, it is necessarily it is two 
since when I say “the One is one” and when I say “the One is”, I am 
saying two things. And it is not in the same way that he is one and 
that he is. Therefore, if I say "the One is", I say: it is two. If it's two, I'm 
not out of the case because it's going to jump that, good. In any case, 
it's going badly, it's going badly. [Laughs] 


Third hypothesis: if the One is less than being, if the One is inferior to 
being, then what is happening is even worse. And then, there are four 
other hypotheses, that is to say in all, there are seven hypotheses. We 
are left with the first three. I say the second spear -- and I think that's 
the launching of the notion in philosophy, that's where it becomes a 
philosophical concept -- 


launches the idea of nûn, [Pause] [79:00] niin being precisely the 
synthesis. See why it is in the second hypothesis, the synthesis of 
being and the One [Pause] which as such engenders time. So I believe 
-- except it would be necessary to examine among the pre-Socratics if 
the nûn appears among them, but that would surprise me; I swear not; 
in any case, it can appear as a word in the sense of an ordinary word 
-- but it is Plato who makes niin a philosophical concept. GOOD. 


But the third hypothesis gives us... and it's probably Plato too because 
I don't think it's Heraclitus at all. Finally of Heraclitus, what knows? 
Since we have almost [80:00] nothing left, but still we feel a little bit, 
there are ways to guide ourselves, you understand, because when 
Plato borrows a notion from predecessors — it is not that the Greeks 
had no sense of quotation, so they don't quote -- but he takes on a 
certain tone that's not the same as when he's coining a notion himself. 
It takes on a certain tone and in particular always a critical tone, 
which is like a wink to guide the reader who refers to an already well- 


known theory. 


In the third hypothesis, he launches the concept of exaiphnés, which is 
not at all like the niin, and which is explicitly defined as a vanishing, 
as a vanishing, and as any instant in becoming. You see, it is very 
different; [81:00] it is not the synthetic axis that will constitute time. 
It is the moment in becoming. So, I'm not going to develop that at all 
since that would lead us completely elsewhere than our current 
research. I am not saying that the two notions in Plato coincide with 
what we have drawn from them. Above all, do not mix. I am only 
saying that Plato already proposes a distinction between the two 
notions and that this distinction, although very different from that 
which we claim to discover in the 
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neo-Platonists, that this distinction is very interesting for the future of 
neo-Platonism. 


[ Pause] 


So, I answered the question: in what way is the regime of geometric 
distinctions zero? 


[82:00] And in what precisely do we risk our salvation there? And 
there, I would like -- because they are imbued all the same with these 
things, not necessarily with Neoplatonism, but with a certain very, 
well, very, very "processional-conversion" conception -- I would like to 
end by reading precisely, my point is always: to try to make you 
understand that it is very normal to treat the world of rigid 
distinctions as a kind of nothingness or as a kind of introduction to 
nothingness, if it is no longer interpreted in terms of space, but in 
terms of time. 


See, that was all my point: the world of rigid figures, if you don't 
interpret it, if you don't keep it strictly in terms of space and if you 
introduce time into it, if you 


[83:00] interpret it in terms of time, it will take you straight to pure 
nothingness. 


And I take a Russian novelist named [Mikhail] Saltykov, from the end 
of the 19th century, S-A-L-T-Y-K-O-V. And I'm just reading to you the 
state of an alcoholic, as only Russians can describe it... 


no, yes, [Pause] that would be a good thesis subject, I say, if any of 
you want to do a thesis on this, the difference between the Russian 
alcoholic and the American alcoholic in the two literatures, [ Laughs] 
that's not at all the same, huh, not at all the same, once said that they 
all drink a lot, huh? It's not like the French. I'm not even talking about 
the Japanese [84:00] with sake because that's a disaster. [Laughs] 
Well then, we can do a thesis, world comparative literature, the 
alcoholic in world comparative literature. But finally, the Russian 
would hold a place of choice. 


Here, here is the poor alcoholic from Saltykov, what does he say? 
[Pause] Listen carefully: "His weakened mind, strove to create images" 
-- he longed for the niin, he wanted to lean out [85:00] -- "his 
benumbed memory tended to penetrate into the region of the past" -- 
he was trying to redo the conversion again, to call the nûn back to 
himself -- "...but these images were disjointed, absurd, and the past 
brought back to him no memory [Pause] neither bitter nor joyful, as if 
a solid wall” -- rigid figure — “as if a wall had risen once and for all 
between him and the present moment. In front of him, Stepan” -- his 
name is Stepan — “In front of him, Stepan now had only the present in 
the form of a hermeneutically closed prison. [86:00] -- It is not the 
present of the privileged moment, it is not the present of the nûn 


-- “...in which had disappeared without a trace both the idea of space 
and the idea of time. The bedroom, the stove, the three windows..." -- 
that's the rigid bodies -- "The bedroom, the stove, the three windows, 
the creaking wooden bed, its thin, flattened mattress, the table and 
the bottle that was on it, his mind did not seek other horizons. -- So he 
is in the element of the rigid figure. What could be more geometric, 
than all these figures -- "But as the contents of the bottle diminished, 


" 


as his head grew hot..."... [Recording interrupted] [ 1:26: 50] 


... geometric form melts, but it is only for the benefit of the figures of 
light. They fall into black, [87:00] they fall into zero. "The darkness 
itself would disappear, and at last its place would appear an expanse 
dotted with phosphorescent glows" -- that's nothingness, that -- 


"It was empty..." -- Well he says it, so much the better... well yes, he 
says it, huh? -- "It was the desolate infinite void, emitting no sound 
that awakens to life. Immersed in an eerie light. Not 
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a thought, not a desire" -- One might as well say, "not a memory, not 


an expectation" -- "Before his eyes the stove" -- Ah, there is a return to 
a rigid figure -- "Before his eyes the stove. His thought was filled so 
well with this image...” -- and obviously he clings to it: the unspecified 
object; it clings to any object and any object is the object [88:00] 
which presents itself at any instant -- "His thought was filled so well 
with this image that it received no other impression. Then the window 
took place. — See the succession of presents passing by; after the stove, 
the window -- “Then the window took the place of the stove, the 
window, the window, the window. He didn't need anything. -- I need 
nothing, nothing -- "His pipe was clogged and lit mechanically and fell 
from his hands before he had finished smoking it." He was mumbling 
something but it was obvious it was just out of habit. The best thing is 
to stay quiet without saying anything and fix a point. It would be good 
to get back to drinking right now. It would be good to raise the body's 
temperature” -- to make up for a nin, but alas not all nûn was... 
[89:00] [Laughs] the end is added... [Laughs] Forgive me, I could not 
stop myself. A final honesty has me... But, on the other hand, 
everything else is in the text and shows this passage from the 
geometric object to nothingness, from the point of view of time. 


Voila. 


So, do you understand that? We're almost, we've finished a long time. 
And I would like to continue, just before we give ourselves a little rest, 
I would like to continue because I know -- do not see any vanity in 
what I am saying -- I know the Neoplatonists quite well, on the other 
hand Saint Augustine, I know very, very little. 


Eric, there, who works a lot and who knows Saint Augustin very well. 
So my question to Eric 


[90:00] it's: just as you had done, you had done a marvel for the story 
of Aristotle's great crisis, there, the time of chrematistics as opposed to 
the time of economy, I would like there that you link in the form: does 
Saint Augustine, according to you, flow into this schema to a certain 
extent? In your opinion, is it on the contrary very different? Could we 
at least agree on an average position, that it renews the scheme in the 
direction of Christianity, but that it retains something essential? This 
is what I would like you to say. [1:30:50] 


Eric Alliez: Yes. Me, I consecrated myself in telegraphic style, [91:00] 
I am precisely making a kind of comparative skeleton of a certain 
number of the great positions between Plotinus and Augustine 
[indistinct words] a certain number of [indistinct words] that you 
have facts. 


Deleuze: You're stupid to stop the machine, huh? [Deleuze speaks to 
someone close to him, but not to Hidenobu Suzuki, to whom we owe 
all the recordings we develop here, because he continues with the 
recording despite the very low sound] You stop the machines because 
that it's not me talking but maybe it's because they don't take that... if 
you can talk as loud as you can, huh? 


Eric: Yes, and show because in fact it's very curious like [Inaudible 
remarks] in my reading of Saint Augustine and the Ennead of Plotinus 
[Inaudible remarks] I have this impression that... 


Deleuze: I see some who smoke, huh? 
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Eric: I'll switch off right away. [Laughs] 


Deleuze: He who speaks has the right to smoke, that. [Laughs] The 
others, no! We're going to stop, you're going to be able to really smoke 
outside, in two minutes, in... [Alliez suggests a pause immediately] 
no, no, no! because we will be cut off from attention... There is... 
There is just... 


Eric: I have this impression that [indistinct words] absolutely 
heterogeneous, [92:00] and at the same time, that a certain number of 
propositions are more or less superimposable, therefore, from Plotinus 
to Augustin. So I believe that one of the great commonplaces in the 
history of philosophy 


[indistinct words] it is indeed Augustine's famous neoplatonism. 
Simply what I would also like to show is that through a shift which 
seems completely irresistible to me, that is to say, the diagram gives 
me, on the one hand and on the other hand, the same [words 
indistinct] I believe that there is a definitive irreducibility of 
Augustine to the Neoplatonists, and indeed Augustine announces 
something quite different on the side of a new subjectification of time. 


So, at the level of this species of very, very schematic skeleton, well, 
I'll leave 


[93:00] So from a quotation from Plotinus, and I believe it's a kind of 
[indistinct word] the treatise which has been talked about extensively 
from the third Ennead [indistinct words], and Plotinus writes, "it 
suffices to say that movement could cease to take place only at 


intervals in time”. Now it is precisely from this that Augustine also 
starts in book 11 of the Confessions in his criticism of Aristotle, and he 
will deepen this hypothesis by obviously using the tradition, let us 
say, cultural. But this reversal is important in relation to Aristotle 
since with Plotinus as with [94:00] Augustine, we come to measure 
the movement of a body by time. The phrase is practically in Book 11 
of the Confessions, the references of which I will reveal to you later. 
Good. 


So that would be the first point, again in such a telegraphic way, and 
this quote I believe you gave [indistinct words; it is the Ennead III, 7] 
in Plotinus where we find: 


“Nature, curious of action, which wanted to be mistress of itself and 
be to itself, chooses the party to seek better than its present state. 
Then she moved and he too [set in motion]” -- he too, that is to say 
“time resting in being” which we find in an obviously completely 
Christianized form in Augustine with the famous thesis of [Inaudible 
remarks] therefore "[time resting in being] set in motion and they 
went 


[95:00] towards an ever new future. So the first thing we can already 
notice is that also in Augustine there is an approach to time that is 
defined first by the future in the quest for love. He himself is cynical 
as in Plotinus in a sentence, I believe, of the sixth Ennead, through the 
lack, and we find my first remark in the third [Ennead]. Well, on the 
other hand with Augustine, then obviously, we are no longer on the 
side of this ideal fall completely [words indistinct] and on the side of 
the real fall. 


For Augustine, on the contrary, there too, it is not exactly a quotation, 
finally it is practically word for word, "When Adam had opposed the 
love of self to the love of God, men lost stability in the duration ". 
Stability over time, good, so it's [indistinct word]. Okay, that brings us 
to my second point. [96:00] 
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Deleuze: You allow me to cut you off very quickly because indeed, 
there is a point where you are fundamentally right. For Christianity, 
there is no longer an ideal fall. That, the ideal fall, is a very, very 
Christian concept, very even, very anti-Christian, which Christianity 
cannot support since it is the negation of creation. It is the negation of 
creation so that, if there is a point where, in effect, Neoplatonism will 


have no possible equivalent, it is nevertheless in this so admirable 
idea of the ideal fall. There, I completely agree. 


Eric: [Inaudible; these are a few remarks on this distinction that 
Deleuze has just raised] [97:00] What is also important in this 
quotation that I have just given... 


[ Inaudible; Alliez lowers her voice after Deleuze's interruption] it is, I 
believe, a spiritualization of the movement [Inaudible words with the 
sound of an airplane]... So, in this ideal, the life of the soul in 
distention occupies time; to say that the time and the life of the soul 
confronting each other in the movement in which the soul passes from 
one [indistinct words] does not let us say something, and we 
understand why [indistinct words]. And if,... 


Deleuze: That's synthesis, huh? [98:00] It is synthesis, it is synthetic 
affinity. 


Eric: And if, considering that the anterior and the posterior are in the 
life and the movement of the sky, we say it is time because time is 
something of movement. If we also refuse to see in us something of a 
more real movement, [words indistinct] contains the anterior and the 
posterior. One commits a great absurdity by granting to an inanimate 
movement, the anterior and the posterior, therefore the movement of 
the world, and consequently, time, and by refusing it, to this 
movement, in the image of which nevertheless the inanimate 
movement [CJ1] exists at this movement, from which the anterior and 
the posterior definitely come because the movement is spontaneous. 
Each of its own acts, it produces them one after the other, [99:00] it 
engenders a passage from one to the other. [inaudible] 


Deleuze: That is to say, it is the movement of the soul which is the 
first because it is what constitutes the posterior and the anterior... 


Eric: There is a territorialization of the movement, and I don't think, 

there too, I think it's a rather different shift [words indistinct] in any 
case, I don't think we find the same movement in Augustin . I believe 
the problem is quite different than with [indistinct words] [Pause] 


Yes, the third point, well, I apologize because I give these points a 
little [indistinct word]... 


Deleuze: No, it's good, it's good, it's good. You have to be a little 
messy. 


Eric: The third point is... there, I believe that the neo-Platonic origin is 


indisputable 


[100:00] [a few indistinct words], a definition of eternity as a 
substance, and no longer as an attribute. I believe that here 
Augustine's neo-Platonic references are absolutely explicit, whereas, in 
general, there is on Augustine's part a certain type of blurring of the 
neo-Platonic origin. 
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The fourth point is obviously, here I have to be completely impartial, 
the relationship between the distentio and the famous [indistinct 
word], therefore neo-Platonist. I believe that [name indistinct] 


in his commentary to book 11 of the Confessions [indistinct words], it 
seems to me to make a very, very big mistake in [101:00] specifying, 
for example, Augustinism on the fact of referring the distentio 
therefore to the end of the triple presence. I believe that there, the 
neo-Platonic and Augustinian origin is debatable, and that, I believe 
[indistinct words]. So, there, effectively... then, on that, the same 
discrepancy between ideal fall and real fall, insofar as the distentio is 
also, and perhaps first of all [words indistinct] the real fall, it that is to 
say that... 


Deleuze: Absolutely, yes. 

Eric: Obviously, the distentio makes the fall permission... 
Deleuze: Because you agree, the ideal fall will be called extensio? 
Eric: Absolutely. 


Deleuze: There is an extensio of the soul, it is the ideal fall. The real 
fall is the [102:00] 


distension 


Eric: He is very curious [words indistinct] about this ambiguity for 
Christianity to imagine the ideal fall, it is this very, very important 
distinction [words indistinct] between what he calls expectatio 
futururum and extensio ad superiora. Schematically, distentio is the 
quest 


[indistinct words] to the future. [Deleuze: Yes, yes, yes] The perpetual 
motion [indistinct words], the desperate attempt [indistinct words]. 


Now at the end of book 11 by referring to a certain number of 
passages [indistinct words], Augustine therefore marks this distinction 
between expectatio futururum, that is to say the movement of 
perpetual quest towards the future [103:00] 


determined moreover by self-love, and on the other hand, the extensio 
ad superiora, that is to say a movement of a pure horizontal and 
vertical which, in a certain way, inspired by the Neo-Platonic 
conversion movement, and indeed, the term is extensio. 


So, well, of course, I don't want to say that the ideal fall and the real 
fall cease, but I mean that if we want to try to find a comparable 
movement... 


Deleuze: A remnant, a residue of this notion, yeah, yeah, yeah... 


Eric: ... the distinction [lost words in Deleuze’s “ouais, ouais”] I mean, 
the idea of an “internal” that you mentioned seems interesting to me 
[indistinct words]. [ Break] 


Well, here's a skeleton [104:00] quite, quite lamentable because it's 
really completely chewed up... 


Deleuze: No, it's four points of comparison, yes, four points at the 
same time, yes. 


Eric: On the other hand, there is a discrepancy which seems to me 
quite [indistinct words] indeed a discrepancy between ideal fall and 
real fall. One would be tempted to draw a parallel between, on the 
one hand, therefore this time of the soul [indistinct words] the third 
Ennead, and a time [indistinct word] 
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or a relative time of which he speaks, on the other hand, in the sixth 
Ennead. So, to this quote, Plotinus says in this sixth Ennead, for me, 
one of the most [indistinct word] [105:00] texts is in the sixth 
Ennead, where Plotinus looks like say, and that is very complicated 
because in the Ennead, [indistinct words]. So [indistinct words] space 
and time are on the same plane if we consider beings in their 
manifestations as [indistinct words]. 


Then it is possible that place and time are relations, place because it is 
the container of the body, and time because it is the measure of 


movement, that is to say the interval between its beginning and its 
end. So there, indeed, we have the impression that the movement of 
this relative time, in a certain way, a derivative time, we join a 
problematic which is, all the same, [indistinct words] [106:00]. But if, 
obviously, we go back to beings at their origin, [words indistinct] we 
realize that this is not yet spatial, but already temporal. But obviously 
it is not the same time because in the soul, and as Plotinus says 
especially in the fourth Ennead, the anterior and the posterior are in 
another way more in temporal things. And of course, this time of the 
soul which is true time, therefore relative time, but an image 
[indistinct word]. 


Well, there is, on the one hand, in Plotinus, this movement between a 
time of the soul and this relative time, this time, let's say authentic, of 
phenomena, phenomenal time. Now, with Augustine, one would like 
to say that the same thing happens somewhat since, finally, [107:00] 
there is indeed a rather surprising parallel between book 11 of the 
Confessions and book 11 of the City of God . In book 11 of the 
Confessions, therefore, in the Confessions, I developed very briefly, 
therefore four examples, the time [indistinct words] of the soul, the 
time therefore as distentio in the triple present, Augustine saying that 
it there is no past, there is no future, there is only a present past, and 
a present [indistinct words]. 


On the other hand, therefore, in this book 11, this chapter 11 of the 
City of God, [Pause] so it is 11, chapter 4, [108:00] if indeed, the true 
difference between eternity and time is that time does not pass 
without successive changes while eternity does not admit any change, 
it does not see that time would not have existed, or had not made 
creatures move such or such thing at any movement. Because this 
change, this movement where such and such an element, they cannot 
exist together, to make room or succeed each other by intervals of 
duration or shorter or longer, will give birth to time. So, since God, in 
eternity excluded the slightest change, is the creator and computer of 
time, how can we say that he created the world after [indistinct 
words]? 


So here too, in a very, very [109:00] different way, we clearly see a 
return [indistinct words], that is to say this presence like that 
[indistinct words] is what seems completely different to me, c t is that 
this time, far from being a derived time as in the case therefore of 
Plotinus in the sixth Ennead and in a certain way in [words indistinct] 
what Augustine calls creature time, time qua creature. So there is a 
very strange tension in the [indistinct words] between, on the one 
hand, a creature time and, on the other hand, therefore, this time 


defined by the distentio of the soul, there the enemy distentio, but 
movement in a certain way is [word indistinct]. So I believe that the 
relationship to Aristotle is completely different. [110:00] Well, that's 
fine, I think, in the sense of what you showed [indistinct words], 
which is to say that anyway, and here I [indistinct word] in both 
cases, it is accordingly as 
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that image [ indistinct word] that time passes so [ indistinct word]. I 
believe that there is a discrepancy [indistinct words] between 
Augustine and Plotinus. Well, with that, I drew a parallel between two 
books 11, book 11 of the City of God and book 11 of the Confessions 
and I... 


Deleuze: You tell me when I can intervene. [110:36] 
Eric: Of course. [ Break] 


Deleuze: No, no, when I say that, it's that you have finished a stitch so 
that I can... that you have finished this stitch, I don't want to cut you 
off at all. 


Eric: Well, I just wanted to say that the ambivalence also appears 
inside the City of God and inside the Confessions. There is where a 
two-pronged approach is taken. 


[111 :00] 


Deleuze: That's my concern, Eric, once again you know Saint Augustin 
better than I do. Personally, I have the feeling that there are indeed all 
the discrepancies you want, that there is all the same an originary 
time-derived time distinction in Saint Augustine, that there is not 
simply... 


eh... and that, the derivative time, it is the present which passes. 
[Pause] Originary time is the present reflected in the form of present 
of the present, present of the past, present of the future, since that is 
what will allow us to say that one time is slower than another. So that 
the present of the present, the present of the present [112:00] of the 
past of the future, the detripled present, is really an originary 
synthesis, and that the present which passes is only a derived time 
which will receive its original measure of time. So much so that the 
point where I would agree with you in advance is that no doubt he 


does not conceive of the synthesis of originary time in the same way 
as Plotinus and the Neoplatonists. But there are indeed the two 
aspects of time: original time and derived time. There you would 
agree, I thought that... 


Eric: [inaudible] 


Deleuze: Ah! ok, ok, ok... ok, ok... yes, yes, it was me who 
misunderstood then... [Recording interrupted] [1:52 : 48] 


Part 3 


Deleuze: So, yes? 
Eric: Simply, [Pause] he still poses the problem... [113:00] 


Deleuze: He is much more afraid than the others. I mean Christianity, 
for the reason you said, because there is no more ideal fall, all falls are 
real, fear of time, which is the sign, which is the signature that we are 
nothing but nothing , as Claudel says, when he ends on the fear of 
time, which means that we are nothingness as creatures, that we are 
nothingness within God, they have a fear of time, that the Greeks 
were not right to 'to have. We must reverse the commonplace. The 
commonplace is to say: the Christians discovered time, the Greeks 
were unaware of time since they only believed in rotations, etc., 
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all that nonsense! That's not it at all. Moreover, it seems to me that the 
Greeks are much less afraid of time than the Christians. [114:00] 
Christians, it is true, that they discover time, if one calls discovering 
time, discovering it in fear and trembling; they are the ones who fear 
and tremble over time. The others are not ignorant of time, nor 
historical time, nor physical time, nor cosmological time, all that. 
They know all that perfectly, but for them, it's situations, there are 
crises much more than fears! There are major crises, of which they are 
all going to die, they know it, crisis of the city, crisis of history, crisis 
of everything you want, but huh! Would you agree with that? 


Eric: Yes! You go completely in the direction of what Kant says 
[Inaudible remarks] for Augustine 


[inaudible] 
Deleuze: Yeah, yeah! 


Eric: ... to embark on its conquest of time only after having proven the 
transcendent position of the soul [115:00] in relation to time. 


Deleuze: Yeah, yeah! but this transcendent position is an act of 
synthesis constitutive of an originary Time. 


Eric: Absolutely! So I come to conclude what is still a bit of an 


enigma, the anomaly that Augustine has in relation to this diagram is 
that in Plotinus, the dimensionality, the vectorization of time, is very 
clearly marked by past, present, future. That, we can actually find a 
number of quotations in the Enneads. What seems important to me 
there, following moreover a reasoning that [Maurice] Merleau-Ponty 
makes and which seems very, very good to me and curiously, he 
quotes Augustin at a given moment, who completely misses this 
movement. In any case, its demonstration remains [116:00] and I 
believe that this movement, this movement of dimensionality: past, 
present, future, always comes down in a certain way to a movement of 
the circular type. So the image of circular time counts for some more 
than one [Inaudible remarks] We have found it many times since 
then, too, and it's more [Inaudible remarks] Well, it's in the second 
Ennead and in the Sixth Ennead, I believe, that we find the best, the 
best developments on this. The universal soul circulates around God; 
she surrounds him with her love, she occupies herself as much as she 
can around him, not being able to be directed towards him, she moves 
around him. And then time is like a line, which seems to go on still 
further, although it depends on a central point around which it turns. 
Wherever this line advances, it keeps the image of this point [117:00] 
which itself does not move and around which it wraps circularly, [a 
few indistinct words]. On the other hand, with Augustine, what is 
quite surprising is that the dimensionality of time is completely 
reversed, that is to say that time comes from the future, to go towards 
the past and that is found both in the Confessions and in the City of 
God. 


Deleuze: That is important! A primate of the future? Yes ! Because 
indeed it is not the same future. It's not the future of a procession, it's 
not the future of a "lean out"... 


it's... yeah, yeah, yeah! 
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Eric: Hence the importance of this... 


Deleuze: Whence the importance of the theory of the future? This 
would be the real novelty of Saint Augustine, to break with the theory 
of future contingents of the Ancients, to make a new theory of futures, 
[118:00] which would fit in -- for those who remember then, at this 
time- there, in what we did in the first quarter, when we came across 
the problem of future contingents -- the naval battle that will take 


place tomorrow or that will not take place tomorrow... yeah. Me, in 
what you said, there is only one point where I cannot follow you, 
where all my fibers protest. Only the texts give you reason, it's a 
question of evaluating the texts. You will find all the texts you want, 
that, you are right to speak in Plotinus of a circular time, but I believe 
that it is secondary texts which are homages to Plato, but I do not 
believe that at all. I believe that they have absolutely nothing circular, 
because circular time, there cannot be a circular time of the soul, no. 
What there may be is metempsychosis. But this is a very, very 
important point, the theme of the reincarnation of souls and the theme 
of the eternal return, that is to say of circularity, are two absolutely 
different themes, [119:00] that one confuses, but one confuses that 
when it is done quickly. 


There is, among the Neoplatonists, what they hold on to, it is what is 
called "palingenesis", what, what can be called a circulation, 
metempsychosis, the change of the lives of the soul, etc. . But it is very 
striking that it is an idea that has completely different origins from 
those of the astronomical eternal return, that is, of rotary motion, 
completely different. 


So where Eric is right is that, in fact, this poses a very delicate 
problem of interpretation, because you will find in Plotinus all the 
texts, all the circular metaphors you want. To me, it's absolutely 
nothing but metaphors and homages to Plato and Plato's circular 
motion. It's his way of recovering Plato and saying: but yes, yes I'm 
still a Platonist, [120:00] but I don't believe that, in himself, he 
integrates anything of a circular movement. For one simple reason, it 
is that the movement of powers cannot possibly be circular. 
Conversion is not circulation. There is not, if you will, there is not, 
there cannot be circularity, procession, conversion. It is too much, 
circularity is a physical or cosmological movement. I do not believe 
that a movement of the soul can be of circularity. And for a simple 
reason, it is that even from the point of view of metempsychosis, what 
is the problem? It is not to ensure the wheel of births -- as we say, the 
wheel, but it is wrong to say a wheel -- it is to get out of the wheel of 
births. This is to say how it is not circular. Palingenesis is 
fundamentally linked to the idea of an exit, that is to say it is not a 
circle because one does not leave a circle; a circle is closed by 
definition. [121:00] If I insist on this, it is because, historically, 
mythically, in every sense, the two themes, the theme of the rebirths 
of the soul and the theme of the eternal astronomical return are 
absolutely different and have absolutely different origins. That does 


not prevent you from being absolutely right about Plotinus' 
vocabulary; he will pay his homage to Plato, but I see nothing more 
than a homage in it, unlike you. 


Eric: [very low sound] No, I mean that there, it's also something that 
bothers me because there, it's true that in a certain way, I come back 
to this definition so that at the beginning of My 
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work, I had completely rejected between so it's really a commonplace: 
Greek circular time and Christian linear time... 


Deleuze: Yes, you mustn't, above all, you mustn't do that. 


Eric: It is obvious that, well, among the Greeks, there is an overlap of 
a certain number of texts [Inaudible remarks] quite [122:00] among 
the Greeks, conceptions of linear time and that conversely we can 
quite find almost cyclical conceptions in Augustin, so it works both 
ways... 


Deleuze: Even more, the Christians, they have taken up all the cyclical 
conceptions you want. 


Eric: [A few indistinct words] What still made me reintroduce these 
texts from Plotinus a little bit is that, at first when I had actually taken 
them as metaphors, it was when even, this opposition which seems to 
me to have intervened between past, present, future and structure. 


Deleuze: This is the very important point, a synthesis of originary time 
which would be organized according to the future. As a result, it 
doesn't surprise me that, coincidentally, you invoke Merleau-Ponty, 
because Sartre and Merleau-Ponty were very keen on a synthesis of 
time which would be determined by the future, which would be 
determined according to the future , since they reproached Husserl 
and Heidegger for not having understood that: the primacy of the 
[123:00] future. There there would indeed be an Augustinism of the 
French, of the French existentialists who would be very good, who 
would be, ... perfect, perfect, perfect. 


Eric: [A few indistinct words] the famous book by [Husserl]... 


Deleuze: If Sartre had known that... 


Eric: [very low sound] [A few indistinct words] ... “Lessons on the 
consciousness of time” 


opens with a tribute to Augustine. 
Deleuze: The Merleau-Ponty? 
Eric: No, from [Edmund] Husserl! 


Deluze: Ah! I don't remember, Lessons on Time, you say? [Lessons for 
a phenomenology of the intimate consciousness of time (Paris: PUF, 
1964)] 


Eric: Yes! It begins with a tribute to Augustin; I don't remember the 
exact sentence. 


Deleuze: Ah yes, "Lessons on the intimate consciousness of time" yes, 
yes, yes, yes... yes but Husserl, he is a "theologian" so he knew, he 
knew Augustine very well, he knew Augustine very well , yes, he 
knew them all. He's a church father, Husserl [Laughs, including 
Deleuze] [124:00] Besides, all his disciples... [Laughs] Is it over? 
You're done ? ... 
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Eric: Yes, I would just like... 
Deleuze: That's really good. 


Eric: [indistinct words]: In conclusion, what is quite funny is this 
ambivalence of the compression of time in Augustin, it is these 
consequences in fact at the level of the problem of wear and tear 
since, in fact, we are going to play certain texts of Augustine against 
Augustine since therefore the great argument to justify the faculty of 
God is: we cannot sell time, time belongs only to God. Here, indeed, 
we explicitly use the texts of Augustine on time, creature of God. But 
what is very curious is that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 


“Augustinians” will [125:00] take issue with this question, by playing 
on the contrary the time of the Confessions, that is to say by playing 
Augustine against him... 


Deleuze: Oh yeah! Well... in which century you say? 


Eric: [Lost words, covered by Deleuze's voice] 


Deleuze: Saint Augustine, which century is it?... Yes... 
Eric: Saint Augustine? Fifth... 


Deleuze: Fifth! He is before Damascius. It's funny, all that. And the 
Augustinians you say, when is it? 


Eric: The Augustinians that I say are the twelfth century. 
Deleuze: Twelfth, yeah, yeah!... 


Eric: And the famous condemnation of [indistinct words] in 1255 will 
try to put the kibosh by saying, by prohibiting [indistinct word]... [It 
is about the condemnation, by the way, in 1210, 1270 and 1277, by 
the University of Paris, in particular treatises on physics by Aristotle; 
Pierre Duhem wrote several books on science in the Middle Ages, 
notably Etudes sur Léonard da Vinci (Paris: A. Hermann, 1906-1913, 3 
volumes)]. 


Deleuze: Eric, I love you, when you say the famous condemnation 
[Deleuze laughs] followed by a completely unknown name. [Laughs, 
including Deleuze laughing] 


Eric: Actually, there are [126:00] three books. 

Deleuze: What is it? 

Eric: There are three books by [Pierre] Duhem... 

Deleuze: You see how culture corrupts! [Laughs] Duhem, he did three 
books on the famous condemnation. [Deleuze continues to laugh] 
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Fric: [Inaudible, interspersed with laughter] 


Deleuze: Good, good, good. Well, listen, it's perfect, because it makes 
us a whole. So yeah, I'm going to be late. We rest for five minutes and 
then we meet again, but not for long. I'll tell you, yes... a little rest. 
What time do you have, exactly? 


[ Pause recording] [2:06:46] 


... Deleuze: Well, I think we are on vacation until the 27th... [Pause] 
ah! No! 


until the seventeenth... [Laughs; various noises] [127:00] until the 
seventeenth, right? 


Various voices: Yes that's it... 


Deleuze: Until the seventeenth, until the seventeenth of April, April 17 
is a Monday A student: No, it's a Tuesday... 


Deleuze: Not on a Monday... [Various noises] So we're on vacation 
until the morning of the seventeenth... 


Student: Until Tuesday morning. 


Deleuze: Is that until Monday the sixteenth then? Are we on vacation 
until then or until then? 


Hidenobu Suzuki: Non, non, non. 
Deleuze: Well, that's what I was saying. 


Deleuze: Well then, I'm a bit late. I conclude: These are exactly the 
conclusions that we are able to draw for the moment. I see three 
groups of conclusions: [Pause] 


we have considered three images [128:00] that can be called “indirect 
images of time”, three kinds of indirect images of time. [ Break] 


Time, first image, time as measure of extensive movement, in Plato 
and Aristotle. [Pause] Such time refers to the idea of privileged 
positions through which a mobile passes. [ Break] 


Second study we made: time as the [129:00] second form of time as 
an indirect image. This time, it is time as a number of the intensive 
movement of the soul, [Pause] in Plotinus, the neo-Platonists and 
briefly in Saint Augustine. [ Break] 


This second conception implies the position on the intensive 
movement of privileged moments, niin. 


Third order of research which, at first sight, had nothing to do with it 
and neither at second sight: as long as cinema presented itself as 
[130:00] image-movement, [Pause] the corresponding image of time 
was obtained by editing, therefore as an indirect image of time. 


This indirect image of time had two aspects, as if by chance: time as 
arising from the movement of the world or from extensive movement, 
from movement in space, 
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[Pause] and it was the great cinema movement; [Pause] [131:00] on 
the other hand, time as deriving, also by editing, from a supposed 
movement of the soul, and it was the great cinema of light, even if the 
light was conceived of very differently by German Expressionism and 
by the French school. But time as arising from a movement of the soul 
with the problem of the fall, all that, I am not saying that the soul, 
hence [F.W.] Murnau, is Neoplatonic. I say that the cinema has 
recreated on its behalf problems that the [132:00] 


philosophy on his behalf had gone through, I do not say resolved. 


Second set of results -- that was our first set of research -- second set: 
everywhere we found ab... What, what made this position difficult, to 
conclude the time of the movement, that is to say, draw from 
extensive or intensive movement an image of time which could only 
be an indirect image, then? What were the difficulties? Well, the 
difficulties were in this: it is that in all areas... 


[ Pause recording] [2:12:56] 


... anomaly of motion [133:00] extensive, in all realms, astronomical 
aberration, that is, aberration in the motion of the planets; physical 
anomaly as one approaches the earth: the sublunary world of 
Aristotle; [Pause] political anomaly with the crisis of the Greek city; 
an economic anomaly indicated in an exemplary way by Aristotle, as 
forms develop that we can already call forms of a pre-capitalism. 
[134:00] 


In this first direction, it is a crisis of time as an indirect image of 
movement, of extensive movement. It is fundamentally a crisis, the 
fundamental concept is that of crisis. 


In the second direction, time as an indirect image of the intensive 
movement of the soul, also develops a formidable anomaly, namely 
the real fall and derived time, this time which runs to nothingness. 
[Pause] [135:00] Hence fear, this time and no longer a crisis, this will 
be the sign of fear, fear that derived time will take its independence, 
that is to say cease to submit to the requirements of the original Time. 
[ Break] 


In the completely different domain of cinema, the movement-image 
has never been separable from anomalies of movement, anomalies 


that are properly cinematographic. [Pause] Of these anomalies, 
[136:00] 


false fittings are one example and only one example among a 
thousand others. [Pause] When do motion anomalies peak in film? 
Our answer was in the first semester: it is when there is a breakdown 
of the sensory-motor schemes, that is to say when the situation no 
longer extends naturally into action, normally into action, when there 
is a deliberate bankruptcy, a questioning of sensory-motor patterns. At 
that moment, it becomes very difficult, depending on all these 
anomalies of movement, [137:00] to maintain time as a simple 
indirect image of movement. Time tends to take its independence, to 
shake off its dependence on movement. [ Break] 


Third result, third group of results: therefore, we are faced with a 
choice in the three areas considered: either try to save the primacy of 
movement over time. 


[Pause] The only question is at what cost? [Pause] [138:00] Or not 
only accept, but want this liberation of time with regard to the 
movement, which will mean: autonomy 
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derived time, collapse of the idea of an originary time. There is only 
derivative time, so derivative time is no longer derivative time. [ 
Break] 


We are embarking on an adventure where we will have to capture a 
direct image of time, a direct time-image or if you prefer time in 
person, a little [139:00] pure time! It is movement that will depend on 
time and no longer time that will conclude with movement, in the 
second term of the alternative. First term of the alternative: one tries 
to save what can be saved and to maintain derived time under the 
requirements of the synthesis of originary time, at what cost? [ Break] 


First possibility: maintaining a rural life, time, maintaining a rural life. 
[ Break] 


[140:00] The time of everyday life, derivative time, is the time of 
everyday life, the time of everyday life, of daily banality, derivative 
time. Well, the time of daily life, it must be maintained despite 
everything, and put oneself in conditions where it will be punctuated, 
whatever the aberrations where it will be punctuated by the cardinal 


points or the seasons. It is necessary in the sublunary world to put 
oneself in the best conditions to receive the effects of the most perfect 
extensive movement. [Pause] And this is to save a rural community, 


[141:00] because it is the peasant who is close to... etc., who is close 
to “labors and days”. 


Works and Days is the title of a book by Hesiod; [Pause] this is the 
theme of conformity with nature. [Pause] Conformity with nature 
means, we will maintain derived time, under the demands of an 
originary time which itself refers to the great rhythm of nature, to the 
great rhythm of the world and of nature. In the Greek city, it 
represents the rural reaction; it represents [142:00] something like 
Aristophanes, in his hatred of Socrates, the hope of saving the Greek 
city by constituting agricultural communities. It represents the whole 
reaction against an imperialist and commercial and commercial 
Athens. Therefore, it is an anti-democratic but very curious 
movement; he is against Athenian democracy but also against 
Athenian imperialism and the commercial policy of Athens. He tries to 
reconstitute the city on the basis of agricultural communities. It's 
already screwed up, it's already screwed up at the time of Plato and 
Aristotle, sorry, and Aristophanes, so let's not talk about it anymore. 


Either save the harmony of the soul. If one saves the harmony of the 
soul [143:00] - see, it is no longer conformity, it is no longer accord 
with nature, it is harmony of the soul , harmony with the world -- 
these two profoundly Greek themes -- harmony with the world, 
harmony of the soul -- 


the harmony of the soul is much closer to the neo-Platonists. Plotinus 
says: “like a stretched string, like the stretched string of a lyre 
communicates to strings hitherto immobile”. Really, he says that, 
Plotinus? The harmony of the soul was already a great theme of 
Plato's Phaedo: how to save the harmony of the soul, which will allow 
us to maintain derived time under the direction of originary time, 
which originary time will measure the intensive movement of the 
soul? [144:00] This will not happen without prayers; it is no longer 
the works and the days. It's the matins and the prayers -- that's how 
they say it? -- it will take matins, vespers and prayers; in other words, 
it is no longer rural life, it is monastic life. And monastic life had... 
and the problem of monastic life had a fundamental, fundamental role 
between the third century -- the neo-Platonists themselves are not 
exempt from such a movement; there are whole chapters, there is a 
whole essay by Plotinus on prayer, 


[145:00] in a totally un-Christian sense, about prayer -- that's when 
the Greeks 
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introduce a notion of prayer that is completely different from the old 
prayer to the gods of polytheism. There is, as they say, a 
"monasticism", a "neo-Platonic monasticism". 


How to do ? While keeping an activity here below, of course, but 
giving oneself the conditions to save the harmony of the soul, that is 
to say to save time as a number from the intensive movement of the 
soul. The monastic life is the other, is another term of the alternative, 
"salvation". 


Only here, as we know well from history, both rural life and monastic 
life engendered the enemy they were supposed to fight, [146:00] who 
also engendered himself by other means. Both monasteries and rural 
settlements have engendered the city to such an extent that, in a way, 
agriculture is the invention of the city and not of the peasants at all. 
Agriculture will only progress by mixing germs, by forming stocks, 
which were done precisely in urban agglomerations, and by creating 
large markets. That for which, what rural life claimed to conjure up 
on one side, it produced on another side: daily life, the daily banality 
of city time. And the monastic life, everyone knows that [147:00] the 
monasteries are one of the other sources than the city -- the city has 
all kinds of sources -- and that the monasteries are sources of many 
cities, the city being constituted around the monastery. There too, 
there too, in an extremely moving vision of history, the monastery 
stirs up the enemy it wished to ward off. 


What does that mean, city time? The daily banality ceases to be 
punctuated by the seasons and ceases to be harmonized by the 
monastery. There was daily banality in the work of the peasant, in the 
prayer of the monk; the daily banality is constant. But lo and behold, 
it existed as [148:00] tuned to the rhythm of the seasons, tuned to the 
rhythms of nature, or harmonized by prayers and worship. The city is 
unleashing, and that's why being a philosopher can only be a 
philosopher of the city now. This is why philosophers always get lost 
in the great woods. [Laughs] What do I mean? 


The city is the unleashed daily banality, that is to say the derivative 
time which has lost all its dependence, as much on the extensive 
movement of the world as on the intensive movement of the soul. The 


city [149:00] is worldless and soulless! She is the city. 


Derived time rises, asserts itself, breaks all its moorings. It becomes 
the only time that exists; there is only one time, there is no longer any 
originary time. Time goes out of its hinges. [Reference to “Hamlet”; on 
this subject, see session 12 of February 28, 1984] What was “the 
hinges of time”? They were either the privileged positions through 
which the mobile passed, namely the cardinal points, or the privileged 
instants through which the soul passed. Time gets out of its hinges, 
that means there is no longer any originary time. There is only a 
derived time. Once again, derived time is not derived time, it is the 
only time there is. The time of daily banality [150:00], there is no 
other time than that of daily banality. 


Who realizes this? The one who becomes aware of this, those who 
become aware of this, is the Reformation movement, as Max Weber 
has shown in a definitive way despite the criticisms that have been 
leveled at him, criticisms that never carried on the essence of Weber's 
text, on the spirit of Protestantism and capitalism. It is with the 
Reformation that the question of faith, and the question of daily 
activity, the activity of daily banality, 
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of temporal activity, as Luther says, [151:00] temporal activity, that is 
to say the daily banality, joins to the point that "profession", 
"profession" takes on the two meanings that we know: profession of 
faith, professional activity, and what this union takes place which, 
both for the Greeks and for the Catholics, would be a monstrous union 
of temporal activity, which is no longer subject to a model, let this 
model be that of the rhythmic chord or that of 


[Pause] harmony. [ Break] 


And Luther won't go very far down that road [152:00] for reasons I 
don't have time to go into, but on the other hand, Calvin and the 
Methodists will go very far down that road. And we will find a 
phenomenon similar to that which Eric analyzed in Aristotle [During 
session 11 


of February 7, 1984], namely, this time of daily banality which takes 
on all its independence and which makes it appear to be a generator 
of something, a generator of money. Time is the form in which money 
produces money, usury, credit, and usury and credit please God. [ 


Break] 


What should we conclude from this? It will be necessary to conclude 
from this that the anomalies of both extensive and intensive 
movement have become such [153:00] that time could not maintain 
its subordination to movement. Unable to maintain its subordination 
to movement, derivative time was unleashed. Derivative time being 
unleashed, time could no longer have a model; it was he who was to 
become the model of all things and "model" was to take on another 
meaning. 


So the consequences are as follows. Derived time would overturn 
original time, time alone would become the time of any instant, the 
first consequence. [Pause] So that it is movement that would be 
related to time, that is to say to any instant, and no longer time to 
movement, that is to say to the privileged instant . [154:00] See, the 
two formulas are not symmetrical: when time is related to movement, 
that means it is related to the privileged position of the mobile. On the 
contrary, when movement is related to time, that means that it is 
related to derived time, that is to say, it is related to any instant, 
which will be the scientific revolution between the fifteenth and the 
seventeenth century. 


Second consequence: [Pause] it's the whole notion of truth that falters 
[Pause] -- because I'm not going back on that, you yourselves have to 
make the connection with our first trimester -- 


this nothingness time, this time that runs to nothingness, [155:00] this 
time of any instant, this derived time, is precisely the power of the 
false. The models of truth were the two models that subjected time, 
either to extensive movement or to intensive movement, thus a crisis 
of the concept of truth! 


Last consequence: the daily banality of urban life will become the 
fundamental problem. All the powers of falsehood are unleashed; 
[Pause] rural society is collapsing, 


[156:00] our monasteries are collapsing. [Pause] We are in a new 
element of the thought of free philosophy which sets itself the task of 
thinking about this extraordinary springing up of a linear time, related 
to any instant, time of daily banality, time of the city, urban time. For 
all these reasons, philosophy will find itself faced with the need to 
construct direct time-images. [ Break] 
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And for all these reasons, [157:00] the cinema, in a completely 
different way, will find itself with its own problems, will find itself 
faced with necessity when the sensory-motor chains which maintained 
a subordination of time to movement will have collapsed, when the 
false connections will have multiplied, when all these beauties of the 
cinema will arise. That is to say, after the war, the cinema will find 
itself faced with the task of constructing direct time-images on its own 
account. We are at this: who is the one, who is the philosopher who 
first constructed the direct time-image? It is Kant that I would have 
liked to do today, I will do it, at full speed, at the start of the school 
year and we will return, to end the year, to direct time-images in the 
cinema. 


Here's wishing you a very happy holiday! [ End of recording] 
[2:38:00] 


